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some political tradition, and partly to the complex icsults of industrial revolution and Imperial policy. All thiough the eighteenth century, and, indeed, even up to the establishment of Cdunty Councils in 1889, the bulk' of the administrative and judicial work of the counties devolved upon the shoulders of the unpaid magistracy, upon the Justices of the Peace, \\ho represented the rough common sense, the piejudtce, and the high standard of personal honour which charactenVe the rural aristocracy of these islands. Their services were rendered cheaply, honestly, and on the whole industriously, but though they had adequately supplied the needs of a comparatively simple rural society, they were unequal to the seveier ami more elaborate conditions of a densely populated industrial empire. Indeed modern industry, coupled with Imperial policy, created new tanks for government, requiring speciali/cd ability and accumulated experience. Government by expetts gradually succeeded government by amateurs as the sphere of State action extended itself. And in the* grant-m-aitt an instrument was discovered which rendered the closest inspection of the central bureaucracy an endurable and even a welcome necessity to its beneficiaries. The powerful and permanent bureaucracy which has now become so important ,i feature in our system functions under a quadruple safeguard. It is recruited in the main by open competition, a safeguard against jobbery and the grosser forms of incompetence. It is divided into a superior service drawn from the best men at our Universities and an inferior service drawn from men of good but average education. It ia brought into continual contact with parliamentary Hfc and parliamentary criticism by the questions addressed to ministers in Parliament. And, lastly, it works under the direction of parliamentary chiefs. The Civil Service of Great Britain is never peimitted to forget that it is in a true and Hterat acme a body of servants whoso work is liable at any moment to be brought under the* matter's eye. That it has escaped or can entirely escape the characteristic vice of all bureaucracies cannot perhaps be confidently affirmed, but if It is comparatively free from that senseless surplusage of regimentation which is common in